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4 The Development of the Griqua State, 1800 — 1820 


Except in a very formal sense, states, even miniature states like those of the South African 
frontier zone, do not come into existence overnight. They must establish their bounda- 
ries, their membership, their institutions; they must embody a legitimacy and a sense of 
identity. This makes the task of the historian hard. Observers of the early stages of a state’s 
development may not yet recognize the structural transformations which are taking place, 
may not yet recognize the state’s existence. Later writers, on the other hand, particularly 
those who are members of the state or closely associated with it, will tend to project too 
far back in time the contemporary institutions of the state in order to lend legitimacy. 

‘The basic sociopolitical unit of the eighteenth century frontier has been characterized, 
in an earlier chapter, as the family on its farm or farms, with its Khoi or San dependents. 
This social unit, showing similarities to the Khoi ‘tribe’ except in its stratification, was 
common to white frontiersmen and the leading families of Bastards. And if, as has been 
argued earlier, the white frontier society had far less consciousness of group identity be- 
yond the farm than has commonly been supposed, and few social or political institutions 
to support such identity, this was even more true of the Bastards. As they became sepa- 
rated from white society, however, they acquired a certain identity as ‘Bastards’, a name of 
which they became and remain proud. And increasingly through the century they must 
have hunted, traded or raided together, and looked among themselves for marriage part- 
ners. Increasingly the Bastards who had never been landholders would have gravitated to 
the wealthy landowning Bastard families. And at the same time there was a slow subtle 
alteration in the status of the dependents of the Bastards who, even while retaining a 
lower status, became their followers or subjects. 

The ambivalence of the sociopolitical structure on the non-white frontier is clearly il- 
lustrated in the case of Cornelius Kok, as an earlier chapter showed, was both burgher and 
‘captain’. He was baptized, literate, had financial dealings in Cape Town; but he held also 
a staff of office as a Khoi captain from the Colony government.’ By the end of the century 


Cornelius Kok and his sons were in possession of a series of farms scattered between the 


See Chapter 2. The date, and terms, of issue of this staff to Cornelius or Adam I should be available 
in the Cape Archives. The only possible mention of this particular staff in later sources is by Hendrick 
Hendricks, who distinguishes between a staff of chieftaincy (presumably that issued by Lord Caledon) 
and the ‘family staff of de Koks...a cane with a golden knob’ [Evidence of February 5, 1863, quoted in 
Lindley, Adamantia, 35]. See also the 1825 journal of Charles Warren which states “Cornelius Kok the 
first captain, received his staff from ----- (obliterated)’ [Quoted by his son, Sir Charles Warren, On the 
Veldt, 47]. 
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Khamiesberg and the Orange, reaching almost as far up it as the present Upington: Ol- 
ivenfontein, Silverfontein, Pella, the later Bethesda, and Kammas for example.’ He was at 
once a wealthy land-holder and the ruler of a state structure, scattered around his various 
farms and lacking territorial integrity indeed, but a state nevertheless in which his Nama 
and San, Khoi and Oorlam dependents were subjects and in which his sons administered 
the outlying regions. ‘He appeared not only to command love and respect,’ it was said 
in 1801, ‘but also...to maintain his directions by the good feeling and cooperation of 
those about him. His followers...bore him willing allegiance from affection; his interests 
seemed closely connected with theirs, and his superiority as chief or captain was tacitly 
acknowledged.’ 

This scattered community under the leadership of Cornelius Kok overlapped with that 
among whom the LMS missionaries were established at Rietfontein in 1802. Perhaps half 
the latter group were Bastards and their following under the leadership of Solomon and 
‘Klein Adam’, brothers of Cornelius, and Adam Johannes II, probably his eldest son.‘ 
Another 200 or so were attached to the Berends family. Those Bastards who were not 
related to either family appear to have attached themselves in an informal manner to one 
or the other: Frans Jood, for example, or Hans Dreyer, or Hans Lucas or the Goeymans, 
the Hendricks and the Pienaars. No doubt this was because the Kok and Berends families 
were the first to arrive and the wealthiest, and because along the often-dry Orange there 
were few places where water could be found to pasture cattle and establish residence; the 
protection against San cattle-raids and after 1799, the raids of Afrikaner, would also have 
been factors. In addition to the Bastard families themselves, there were their servants, 
refugees from the raids of Afrikaner and, increasingly, those absorbed from the Kora and 
San populations of the Orange River valley itself. 

By 1800, in fact, the middle Orange valley was becoming overcrowded. ‘The increas- 
ingly density of population and, perhaps more important, an increasing concentration 


of wealth in cattle in the hands of the strongest which was leaving many without means 


> See, for example, Albrecht and Seidenfaden [LMS Journals 1/6; 1/10; 1/15]; Borcherds, Memoir, 91, 94; 
Anderson, September 13, 1802 [LMS 2/2B]; Abraham Kok in Arnot and Orpen, Land Question, 153. 
Also Paterson, Narrative, 120-1. 

3 Borcherds, Memoir, 117-8. 

4 Lichtenstein, Travels, II, 252; Anderson, entries October 29, January 27 [LMS Journals 1/8]; Wright to 
Philip, November 9, 1831 [LMS; PPapers 3/1/B]. Adam Kok II appears to have remained further down 
the Orange, joining the Klaarwater settlement only in about 1806: see Albrecht and Seidenfaden, entry 
December 9, 1805 [LMS Journals 1/10]; Anderson, entry February 20, 1806 [LMS Journals 1/8]. 

> See Jan Bloem in Bloemhof Bluebook, 293; Theal, RecCC, IV, 404; Borcherds, Memoir, 95; Burchell, 
Travels, 1, 247, 251; IL, 160; Wright to Philip, November 9, 1832 [LMS: PPapers 3/1/B]. Hans Dreyer 
had apparently been a follower of Afrikaners: see Moffat, Missionary Labours, Ch. V. See also, for the 
Goeymans, Campbell, Travels, 258-9; Albrecht, et al., January 1813 [LMS 5/1/A]. 
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of subsistence, demanded, a more structured political organization were serious conflicts 
to be avoided. A major step towards this was the insistence by the missionaries on the 
establishment of a settled community, deriving at least a part of its subsistence through 
agriculture. It was, of course as ‘civilizing’ influence that this measure was proposed by 
the missionaries: there were few doubts among the proponents of civilization that ‘the ad- 
vancement of a people from the pastoral to the agricultural state is the grandest and most 
important step in civilization.’ Even so, the measure did at least provide and alternative 
means of subsistence. 

‘The persuasion was not accomplished easily. Until mid-1804 Anderson and Kram- 
er traveled with the Bastards on their perennial search for suitable pasture, in years of 
drought, attempting to win the confidence of an often-hostile community.’ No less than 
the white frontiersmen or the Kora and Nama, the Bastards were predominantly pastoral- 
ists. Their economy was supplemented by hunting and trade, through which they could 
procure more cattle, ivory, and other products to exchange for European goods in the 
south. Arable agriculture appeared to them neither necessary nor desirable: ‘undisturbed 
from without and contented with few wants, they appear to enjoy a tranquility unknown 
to those engaged in the business and bustle of civilized society; to count over cattle and 
sheep on going to and returning from pasture seemed the chief occupation of the men.’ 
Indeed agriculture could be positively harmful to the economy by absorbing time better 
spent in hunting and trade: among the Bantu-speaking communities agriculture was pre- 
dominantly the province of the women. But to have encouraged the women to cultivate 
was totally against the principles of the missionaries. Nevertheless in August 1804, An- 
derson persuaded half of the community to plant seeds obtained from the Roggeveld over 
some fifteen acres of ground at a number of fountains around Klaarwater, and the results 
were sufficiently good for land to be allocated to some of the people after the harvest. In 
April 1805, Anderson began to encourage the construction of stone houses and to organ- 
ize the building of a combined home and church.’ From then on Klaarwater would be the 
center of the developing Bastard state. 

Amongst the members of this community there were vast difference of culture, wealth, 
and status. As Robert Moffat would later write, it was ‘a mixed multitude of distinct 


tribes, having different language, customs and grades of honour, from that of the de- 

° Quoted approvingly by Philip, Researches, II, 57. On this question see also, for example, R. Moffat, Ap- 
prenticeship, 188; J. Melvill, January 14, 1825 [LMS 9/3/a]; J. Melvill, October 17, 1825 [LMS 9/4/A]; 
Kolbe, October 20, 1835 [LMS 14/4/E]. 

7 ~ for early hostility see Missionary Conference to Bird, August 25, 1814 [LMS 5/4/A]; Anderson, Decem- 
ber 23, 1825 [538 Of 1836, 608]; Philip, Researches, II, 101. 

8 Borcherds, Memoir, 117-8. 

? See Anderson [LMS Journals 1/2]; Lichtenstein, Travels, II, 243-4, 258-9. 
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scendant of the colonial farmer to the very lowest state of degradation in the Bushmen. 
Their government, if they had any at all, was of a mingled character...each party having 
its claims, either of birth, power, number, or hereditary right.’'® In terms of wealth, the 
Kok family was undoubtedly the richest, with Cornelius Kok owning at his different 
farms perhaps some 45,000 sheep.'! Of the three thousand cattle estimated at Klaarwater 
in 1812, Adam J. Kok may have owned as many as 400, besides a thousand sheep, 800 
goats and three of oxen. While a few families owned between 50 and 200 cows, many 
had only two or three cattle each. Those who were in service would take charge of a few 
sheep or cattle, receiving for their labor perhaps only the milk obtained, but sometimes a 
portion of their offspring as well. In some cases Khoi dependents seem to have been paid 
in wages of the order of 6/- to 7/6 per month. The treatment of subordinates varied: while 
the Kok family were noted for their generosity, others among the Bastards acted ‘with 
great severity, flogging and abusing them like slaves.’ 

Gradations of wealth were complemented by gradations of status. The Bastard families, 
with their ‘charter’ of colonial descent, their guns, their horses, and in some cases wagons, 
regarded themselves as ‘swarthy Hollanders.” ‘In their behaviour there was a certain 
good-natured ostentation, a sort of vanity, which seemed to show, that they considered 
themselves as much superior to the rude Hottentots. ! Better able to procure goods from 
the Colony, they flaunted their fine clothing and the manners of western Cape society. 
Conversely the Kora communities who had perforce become attached to the proto-state 
felt as yet no loyalty towards it. “Their only idea was to live in indolence...they expected 
to be maintained entirely by the Bastards’: when cultivation was begun, the Kora refused 
to participate unless they were paid as wage-labor.'® 

‘The area in which the Bastards, their dependents, and the refugees from Afrikaner had 
established themselves had previously been inhabited by San and Kora. The Klaarwater 


fountain was taken from the San, and Taaiboschfontein (as the name indicates) and Wit- 


10 Moffat, Missionary Labours, Ch. XII. See also Lichtenstein, Travels, IL, 242-3. 

"Estimated by Borcherds, Memoir, 118. See also Anderson, September 7, 1802 [LMS 2/2/B]. 

See Burchell, Travels, 1, 253-4; Anderson August 12, 1806 [LMS 3/3/B]; August 4, 1812 [LMS 5/1/D]; 
Campbell, Second Journey, Il, 277-8. 

13 See Borcherds, Memoir, 117 — 9; Kicherer in LMS Transactions, Il, 1, 27. For Cornelius Kok’s treatment 
of dependents see also Campbell, Second Journey, IL, 260, 265 — 7; A. Stokenstrom, September 13, 1820 
[50 of 1835, 130-1]. 

4 See Anderson, August 12, 1806 [LMS 3/3/B]. Also entries January — February 1805 [LMS Journals 1/2] 

where Anderson remarks how the death of their horses changed ‘the Hottentot who was an imaginary 

Dutchman in January...[{to] a real Hottentot.’ 

Lichtenstein, Travels, II, 244. For a description of similar ‘social classes’ in a contemporary ‘Bastard’ 

community see Carstens, Social Structure, Ch. VI. 

16 Lichtenstein, Travels, II, 242, 244-5, 261. 
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water had both been Kora sites.” Now, as the frontiersmen entrenched themselves, and 
the state began to evolve a set of institutions and to define roughly its territorial limits, the 
Kora and San communities who were little more than accidentally encompassed within 
it were increasingly forced to choose between incorporation and escape. It had been a 
Kora community who had originally desired missionaries at the Orange, presumably as 
a protection against the San, and undoubtedly these who attached themselves to the set- 
tlement were augmented by others who sought protection or access to gunpowder.'® But 
other Kora groups, or parts of them, drifted away, it was at this time that a part at least 
of the Taaibosch firmly established themselves at the junction of the Harts and Vaal." 
The situation was similar for the San. Though some remained implacably hostile, and 
were dealt with by the Bastards as viciously as by white frontiersmen in the eighteenth 
century, others became incorporated in the community. We read of a San group being 
‘given permission’ to settle at Ongeluksfontein in 1806, and another under ‘Uil not far 
from Kloof.” In 1813, at the settlement of Campbell, San were living peaceably side by 
side with Bastards, Khoi, and Tswana and John Campbell, describing the situation, com- 
mented how, despite the ‘wildness’ of the San, the people of Klaarwater preferred them 
above all others for herding cattle at a distance. By the 1820's it was quite common for 
San to enter contracts of hire with the Griqua, the men herding the cattle and the women 
guarding the cornfields. Some even held land, cultivating and owning the produce they 
obtained.”! 

‘The choice between incorporation and escape was forced on these communities by the 
increasing territorial definition of the state. In the years when the Bastards had been semi- 
nomadic like the Kora and San, each group could use the few scarce fountains successively 
or simultaneously with little problem. But by mid-1805 the state had taken permanent 
possession of the line of springs running some fifty miles south-west and north-east of 


Klaarwater, from Kloof near the Orange, through Rietfontein, Witwater, Taaiboschfon- 


17 On this see particularly Anderson, December 6, 1801 [LMS 1/4/E]; Anderson in LMS Transactions 
(1804), 344 — 5; Anderson, August 12, 1806 [LMS 3/3/B]; Kramer [LMS Journals1/7]; Burchell, Trav- 
els, 1, 361; Campbell, Second Journey, Il, 242-3; S. Kay, May 8, 1821 [MMS -1821/13]; Helm, Decem- 
ber 27, 1822 [LMS 8/5/D]; Smith, Diary, I, 285; Engelbrecht, Korana, 32. 

'8 For Kora fear of the San see Lichtenstein, Travels, II, 255; Kicherer in LMS Transactions, Il, 1, 27-8. For 
Kora additions to the community see Anderson and Kramer [LMS Journals 1/2-1/17]. 

See, for example, Lichtenstein, Travels, II, 253. The evidence from contemporary sources on Kora move- 
ments at this time is assessed in Maingard, ‘Studies in Korana History... 114-121; Engelbrecht, Ko- 
rana, 32-5, 52. Less than adequate attention, however, is paid to the possibilities of incorporation in the 
Bastard state, and the effects of ‘frontier zone disruption’ during the period from 1780 onwards. 

2 Anderson, entry august 1805 [LMS Journals 1/2]; Campbell, Travels, 247-8. 

>! Campbell, Travels, 227 — 9; Campbell, July 26, 1813 [LMS 5/2/D]; R. Moffat in [50 of 1835, 127-8]; 
Read, February 6, 1850 [LMS 25/2/B]; Stockenstrom, August 27, 1818 [Theal, RecCC, 34-6]. 
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tein to Ongeluksfontein at the northern end. Before the settlement at Klaarwater, parties 
of Bastards and the missionaries had scouted out further fountains and found them: a 
number in Knoval Valley, which was later to become Campbell,” the fountain at Daniels 
Kuil, which was named after the missionary Kramer.” The Langeberg may have been 
investigated for possible sites.” As numbers increased and the hegemony of the Bastard 
state expanded, it would be this area that the state would encompass. But despite the 
expansion, even by 1820 the northern limits of settlement did not trespass on the terri- 
tory over which the Tlhaping claimed hegemony. Contemporary travelers describe the 
southernmost limit of Tlhaping territory as some eighteen and a half hours of Blinkklip 
(Tsantsabane) which, though temporarily occupied by Jan Bloem the elder some years be- 
fore, was not settled by Griqua before 1820.” Much later in the century several Tlhaping 
royals were to describe a boundary line supposedly established between the Bastards and 
Molehabangwe (who died in 1812). Though rather south of that indicated by contem- 
porary travelers, this line, running from a defined point in the Langeberg to Blinkklip, 
Daniels Kuil and to the Vaal a little below its junction with the Harts, lay north of the 
limits of Bastard settlement at the time.” 

The primary index of the establishment of a state is the emergence of a source of 
authority regarded as legitimate by its members. Prior to 1800 such authority as existed 
resided in wealthy Bastard families, pre-eminently the Koks and the Berends, and was, 
beyond the family and dependent unit, as loose as or looser than that in the Kora com- 
munities of the same period.” But with the establishment of a settlement, leadership 
involved more than the occasional commando against hostile neighbours or the resolu- 


tion of a minor dispute. The population around Klaarwater included a variety of cultural 


» See particularly Burchell, Travels, 1, 309 — 314; Waterboer to Wright, December 11, 1831 [425 of 1837, 
150-1]. 

3 See Anderson, entries July — December 1804 [LMS Journals 1/2]; Wright to Philip, November 9, 1832 
[LMS: PPapers 3/1/B]. 

4 See Jan Bloem in Bloemhof Bluebook, 293-4. For other sites occupied at this period see Burchell, Travels, 

I, 251, 344, 436; II, 160; Campbell, Travels, 230, 242-3, 246. 

See Burchell, Travels, IIL, 208 who describes the ‘Kamhanni mountains’ as ‘the middle of that neutral, 

or rather common, ground which intervened between on African nation and another, and is partly in- 

habited by both’ (in this case ‘Hottentots and Tlhaping); Campbell, Travels, 165. Lichtenstein, Travels, 

II, 275 describes the ‘Kamhanni mountains’ as ‘the middle of that neutral, or rather common, ground 

which intervened between one African nation and another, and is partly inhabited by both’ (in this case 

‘Hottentots and Tlhaping); Campbell, Travels, 165. Lichtenstein, Travels, II, 275 describes Blinkklip as 

the southernmost limit of Tswana ‘wanderings.’ 

°6 See evidence of Jantje Mothibi, ‘Kokoe’, ‘Matuare’ son of Mothibi, Mooi (a Rolong), and Mahura in 

Bloemhof Bluebook, 98, 100, 129, 134, 293-5. See also Nicholas Kruger in ibid., 5; J. Ludorf in Dia- 

mond News, Pniel, August 1870 [Quoted in ibid., T9 — 20]. 

See, for example, for the Kora chiefs authority, Borcherds, Memoir, 119; Lichtenstein, Travels, II, 254; 

Campbell, Second Journey, II, 345; Thompson, Travels, 268, 372; B. Shaw, Memorials, 35. 
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groups, many with some loose leadership, and the community had goals which included 
the defense of an increasing territory, and the inculcation of such ‘civilized’ habits as culti- 
vation, the building of European-style houses, and the spread of European customs. Thus 
when the population became settled in villages, Lichtenstein relates, ‘the persons of most 
distinction among the Bastard Hottentots were appointed as magistrates to inspect and 
take care of the rest. Anderson, with Kramer, performed the office of pastor.” Who ‘ap- 
pointed’ the magistrates? Most subsequent historians, taking their cue from the claims of 
the missionaries themselves, have argued that it was the London Missionary Society who 
created the Bastard state. But the names of the available officials — Piet Berend (until his 
death in 1807), Klaas Berend, Hans Lucas (an associate of the Kok family), Jan Hendrik 
(closely associated with the Berends family), Solomon Kok and ‘Kort Adam’ Kok — sug- 
gests that it was still the prestige of the Kok and Berends families which counted.” How- 
ever, in the absence of a figure of the stature of Cornelius Kok, the magistrates acting in 
their separate villages left a vacuum of indigenous authority at the center which was for 
some time filled by the missionaries. 

Thus we can read in the journals of Anderson and Kramer how they allocated and 
redistributed land and water resources, negotiated with groups hostile to the settlement, 
and, sometimes in cooperation with the people, adjudicated disputes and punished 
crimes.” In March 1806, for example, one Jacob Cloete was sentenced by the missionar- 
ies to be beaten after the people had found him guilty of raping a nine year old girl.*! 
The powder supplies obtained from government were distributed to ensure the loyalty 
of those at the settlement and to encourage others to join it. Some Kora living to the 
north-east, for example, were given powder, ostensibly, to use against cattle-raiders but 
more probably in an inter-necine dispute, on condition that they came to settle near 
Klaarwater.*” 

‘The access to the Colony which the missionaries could ensure, and in particular the 
essential supplies of powder to secure for the Bastards their superior status, their protec- 
tion and, when hunting, their subsistence, was of course a major source of the authority 


78 Lichtenstein, Travels, I, 243. 


2 See Andries Waterboer, ‘A short account of some of the most particular and important circumstances 

attending the Government of the Griqua people,’ c. November 1827, [LMS 10/3/D]. For these see 

footnote 5 and also Anderson, entry May 16, 1807 [LMS Journals 1/17]. Waterboer asserts that the 

magistrates ‘governed...in the name of old Cornelius Kok, as his deputies’; no doubt Cornelius retained 

influence, but the Berends family, despite intermarriage, was as the previous chapter illustrated, clearly a 

separate grouping. 

3 Anderson, April 1806 [LMS Journals 1/14]; November 28-9, December 27, January 3, February 14 
[LMS Journals 1/8]; February — March 1807 [LMS Journals 1/17]. 

31 Anderson, March 22, 24 [LMS Journals 1/8]; Kramer [LMS Journals 1/7]. 

2 Anderson, entries October — January [LMS Journals 1/8]. 
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enjoyed by the missionaries. Anderson and Kramer were well aware of this: they warned 
dissidents that any separation between missionary and people would mean the loss of 
their guns and of access to the Colony.” Though this was not strictly true, in view of 
the possibilities of Bastard trade with frontier farmers, undoubtedly the presence of the 
missionaries made the trade easier, less costly, and legal. Similarly, the missionaries were 
glad to have verification of their status, as when they were visited by the newly-appointed 
Landdrost of Tulbagh, who was able 


...to recommend the instructions of the worthy missionary in the strongest manner to 
the attention of his pupils, and to enforce upon them obedience to him as one of their 
first duties; assuring them that the neglect of it would be considered as an offence against 
government, and would be punished accordingly. The diligent were encouraged to occupy 
themselves still more assiduously with husbandry, and hopes were given them that the gov- 
ernment would lighten the taxes upon the produce of their land, and endeavour to have 
them supplied with European commodities as an easier rate. The slothful were admonished 
to forsake their bad habits, and imitate the industrious, otherwise they were threatened 
with being sent away for ever from the institution.*4 


Anderson and Kramer soon made use of this recommendation, threatening their charges 
with government retribution when they refused to work on the missionary’s house, and 
reading to a public meeting the Edict of Janssens which laid down strict conditions under 
which missionary institutions outside the Colony could pursue their work.” 

But if the influence of the missionaries originated largely out of the temporal benefits 
they could bring the Bastards and their followers, and was sustained initially by their re- 
lationship with the government of the Colony, it could take root only through the estab- 
lishment of a church. In this context the attraction of the Christian religion for the Bas- 
tards should not be underestimated. It was, nominally at least, conversion to Christianity 
which opened the way to full incorporation in the Colony society. And those who no 
longer wished to return to the Colony could note that the white frontiersmen had found 
in the Christian religion an ideology to sustain their frontier society, a fundamentalist 
creed which explained frontier existence and justified their relations with non-whites. 
Even for the Khoi, as has recently been noted, ‘the traditional conceptions of God and the 


Devil were close enough to Christian ideas to enable these pagans to grasp the new reli- 


33 Anderson, January 1805 [LMS Journals 1/2]; February 24, 1806 [LMS Journals 1/8]. 

34 Lichtenstein, Travels, II, 260 — 1. See also Anderson, June 1805 [LMS Journals 1/2]. On his return to 
Tulbagh, Van de Graaff wrote a letter of support to Anderson, dated August 16, 1805 [see Anderson, 
LMS Journals 1/14]. 

% See Anderson, entries November 1805 — January 1806[LMS Journals 1/8]; Anderson, August 12, 1806 
[LMS 3/3/B]. 
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gious concepts easily...[and] traditionally Khoi Khoin chiefs and captains had few ritual 
functions so that in the field of religion the possibility of rivalry was unlikely. °$ 

Besides the few who had been converted at the Zak River, the church at Klaarwater 
was begun by the baptism of Bastards in 1807. Church membership had reached 26 
adults and 46 children by 1809, and 42 adults by 1813.°” Some of these were members 
of the Kok and Berends families. But there were also those for whom membership of the 
church offered an increased status, those who would develop the greatest interest in the 
stable continuation of the Klaarwater community, those who would work most closely 
with the missionaries. Among them were Piet Pienaar and others of his family, Peter 
Goeyman, Peter David, Adam Balie, Jan Hendrick, Hendrick Hendricks, and Andries 
Waterboer, ‘a truly serious young man’ who had ‘distinguished himself above all our peo- 
ple in receiving instructions.’ Or there was Moses Adam Renoseros, who by mid 1805 
had a neat house and a garden of maize and tobacco and led Lichtenstein to comment 
that ‘the greatest industry and spirit of order reigned in this household, more than is often 
to be found in African [i.e. white colonist] farms.” As another example, there was Willem 
Fortuin, married to a San woman. He had been Kicherer’s interpreter at the Zak River 
where he was described as ‘rather more civilized than the people in general,’ had learned 
in the Colony to repair and build wagons, and was in 1812 ‘the most industrious mam at 
the village of Kloof.“ 

It is possible, however, that some of the population resented the fusion of church and 
state implicit in the existence of converted ‘magistrates’ who were under the overall au- 
thority of the missionaries. Between 1807and 1809, at any rate, the existing ‘magistrates’ 
were replaced by Adam J. Kok II and Berend Berends, the former being the eldest son of 
Cornelius Kok and the latter the son of Cornelius’ sister.*tAnd when Anderson journeyed 


to the Cape in 1809, he obtained the sanction of Lord Caledon for these appointments, 


36 Carstens, Social Structure, 20. 


37 See Anderson and Jansz, October 1807 — February 1808 [LMS Journals 1/18]; February 1808 [LMS 
Journals 1/20]; Anderson, August 31, 1809 [LMS 4/1/C]; Campbell, Travels, 239. 

Anderson and Jansz, entry October, 1807 [LMS Journals 1/18]. Peter Goeyman disappeared in the 
interior with Dr. Cowen’s expedition, as did another church member, Jan Kok: see Anderson and Jansz, 
entry January 1809 [LMS Journals 1/20]. 

» Lichtenstein, Travels, II, 258-9; Anderson, January 3, 1814 [LMS 5/3A]. 

4 Burchell, Travels, 1, 235; Il, 154; Campbell, Travels, 240-1; Kicherer in LMS Transactions, Il, 1, 10. 
Willem Fortuin appears to have died in 1827; his son will later emerge as an important Griqua leader: 
see Sass, September 28, 1824 [LMS 9/2/C]; Wright, September 25, 1835 [LMS 14/4/E]; Warren, 1825 
Journal, in Warren, On the Veldt, 355. 

Andries Waterboer, ‘A short account...’ [LMS 10/3/D]. Waterboer claims that the magistrates became 
unpopular, and a letter from Cornelius Kok secured the transfer: again one must insist that Cornelius 


38 


4] 


was only one factor of influence. The existence of dissension for unspecified reasons is evident from 


Anderson, September 1, 1807 [LMS 3/4/C]. 
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recognized by the granting of staffs of office.“ Power now rested explicitly in the hands of 
the two leading Bastard families, as ‘chiefs’ rather than ‘magistrates’ and, apart from their 
own wealth and status, under the auspices of the Colony government rather than the mis- 
sion. But their power remained as slight as had been the case before 1800: ‘[it] extends, 
wrote Burchell, very little beyond a voluntary submission on the part of the people. It is 
confined principally to that of ordering out the force of the tribe to attack and enemy, or 
to take up arms in defence of the settlement... But in ordinary cases, their power does not 
seem to be so strong, as the good of their society requires, Burchell instanced the case of 
a man tried before Adam J. Kok and ‘several of the head people, as his council’ who was 
sentenced to be beaten. ‘During the infliction of the sentence, the friends and relations of 
the criminal, who were standing by, were bestowing their imprecations on the captain, in 
the most horrid terms, and behaving in a menacing manner with sticks in their hands.’ 
This intrusion of family solidarity into the administration of justice would long continue 
to affect the Klaarwater state. The later Griqua states were similarly affected: at Philippolis 
in particular it was impossible at times for relatives of the Chief to be punished.“ 

Four years after the official sanctioning of Kok and Berends as chiefs, the political 
structure of the community was again changed by the regulations and institutions pro- 
posed by John Campbell, Director of the London Missionary Society, who was touring 
the stations in South Africa. “It is not necessary to trace the fortunes of this ‘constitution’, 
writes Marais.“ But though in many aspects its implementation would be delayed, there 
can be no doubt that this ‘constitution’ set the tone for the subsequent political develop- 
ment of the state. Its spirit was more significant than its detail. 

In the first place Campbell suggested the establishment of a set of thirteen laws, which 
did little more than codify what were already considered offenses: matters for which ei- 
ther the missionaries or the chiefs had sought to impose penalties. Punishments varied 
from execution in the case of murder, to flogging, hard labor, or restitution in cases of 


“The only contemporary reference to ‘two captains’ is in Jansz, June 3, 1810 [LMS Journals 2/29], and 


then in Campbell and Burchell. The first official mention I have traced is in the Instructions to John 

Melvill, appointed Government Agent at Griquatown, March 21, 1822 [50 of 1835, 2112]. A contem- 

porary record should appear in the Cape Archives. For descriptions of the staffs issued at this time see J. 

Archbell, “The Question of Daniel’s Kuil Farm, 1830-1838 ° [MMS: XI, Document D]; H. Hendricks 

in Lindley, Adamantia, 35; A. Bain in ibid., 120; W. Corner in ibid.,123; L. Jansz in Bloemhof Bluebook, 

13. 

Burchell, Travels, I, 253. Berends, according to Burchell, was ‘more resolute’ with ‘a spirit better fitted 

for maintaining his authority.’ 

“See, for example, Wright, July 19, 1836 [LMS 15/3/B]; A. Smith to Governor, September 17, 1834 
[Quoted in Kirby, Smith, 144-151]; Smith, Diary, I, 128-9; Melvill, December 17, 1824 [50 of 1835, 
216]. 

& Marais, Cape Coloured People, 36. 
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housebreaking, stealing or harming livestock or produce in the ground, bribing magis- 
trates, or preventing implementation of the law. Further regulations in 1816 imposed 
fines for failing to clean irrigation channels or failing to cultivate land, which would be 
lost in the third year of failure.*° 

More significant than the laws was to be the method of enforcement. The powers 
of the two chiefs were limited to what they effectively had been: ‘to continue to act as 
commanders in things requiring the public safety’ besides functioning along with the 
missionaries as a court of appeal. Enforcement was to be by nine magistrates, elected 
by the people. Stress was laid on making more egalitarian the newly codified laws: they 
were to be applied equally to Bastards, Kora and San. Not only did this political structure 
mark the first step towards undermining the power of the two leading Bastard families, 
especially the Koks, but it also ensured the direct influence of the church in the political 
system. Thus when a general meeting of the people was called to elect magistrates some 
months after Campbell’s departure, at about the same time that the church members first 
elected deacons, several people were elected to both offices: Jan Hendrick, Pieter Pienaar, 
Willem Fortuin and Peter David. At least three of these were close associates of the Ber- 
ends family which, along with the fact that Berend Berends, one of the chiefs, was elected 
deacon while Adam J. Kok II, the other chief, was rejected, suggests that at this time it 
was the Berends party who were the warmest supporters of the church.*” 

Two other proposals made by John Campbell were to have an equally, if not more, 
important effect in the direction both of breaking down status differences in the com- 
munity and increasing the political role of the church; in short, of strengthening the state. 
The first of these, the institution of a ‘native agency’, may perhaps be attributed to James 
Read, who had accompanied Campbell: it was modelled on the Bethelsdorp experience. 
Van der Kemp had realized that Christianity would take root among the Khoi largely to 
the extent that the Khoi themselves became not only church members, but active agents 
of its propagation, active participants in the building of the Church. He had encouraged 
Khoi ‘to speak publicly, to read and exhort in the church services, to discharge various 
important offices in the church, such as that of deacon and treasurer, and...as assistant- 
schoolmaster. “* Further, in extending evangelical activity beyond Bethelsdorp to farms 
and Khoi kraals, these Khoi converts were employed as itinerants as well as the white 
46 See Campbell, Travels, 236-9, 244, 282; Campbell, May 5, 1813 [LMS 5/1/C]; Anderson, January 18, 

1816 [LMS 6/3/A]. 

*” See Anderson, January 3, 1814 [LMS 5/3/A]. The other magistrates elected were Jacob Cloetes, Willem 

Visser, Klaas Barend, Mose Adam Renoseros and Klaas Pienaar, Cupido Kok was the only other deacon 

and the only representative of the Kok family: Adam M. Kok (presumably ‘Kort Adam’ Kok) was, like 


Adam J. Kok, rejected as deacon. 
‘8 See Clinton, Melting Pot, 43-4. 
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missionaries. Van der Kemp had indeed recognized the limitations of such persons in the 
absence of intensive formal instruction, but the plan was sufficiently successful to com- 
mend itself to Campbell.” Indeed Campbell saw the role of the missionary as temporary: 
‘when the people in any place are effectually converted to the Christian faith, and have 
natives among them capable to carry on the work then the Society’s and the mission- 
ary’s object it attained; he will then leave them, and proceed higher up the country, in 
search of new and uncultivated fields. 5 An informal ‘native agency’ was indeed already 
in operation in the Klaarwater state by 1813: ‘several of the members endeavour to teach 
others the things of God, especially on their journey. Likewise at different outposts there 
are members of the church who meet with the people...to converse with them, to read 
the scriptures, and to unite in prayer and praise.’! Now, at Bethelsdorp and Klaarwater, 
the institution was formalized. In August 1814, at Graaff-Reinet Jan Hendrick, Berend 
Berends, Peter David and Andries Waterboer were appointed together with Jan Goeyman 
and Cupido Kakkerlak of Bethelsdorp as lay preachers, to receive one rix-dollar subsist- 
ence per annum.” 

Between 1813 and 1820, these ‘lay preachers’ would be joined, officially or unof- 
ficially, by others. Some, initially instated by the missionaries, soon lost their approval. 
Others acted in effect independently of the Klaarwater church. The degree to which they 
‘preached’ or practiced the Christian religion varied. But their association with the mis- 
sion, perhaps simply the acquisition of skills in reading, writing or agriculture, even if 
they were not formally ‘converts’, performed one of two functions, and sometimes both. 
As they dispersed from the main settlement to outlying villages, they established a strong- 
er spine for the frontier state, so long as they remained attached to the Klaarwater church. 
In this sense then, they functioned as political agents, sustaining and advancing the in- 
terweave of spiritual and secular concerns, church and temporal power, in the state. And, 
whether those who gathered around them were Bastards, Kora, Nama, San, Sotho-Tswana 
or a mixture, they ensured an extension of the acculturative processes of the frontier zone 
even if they detached themselves from both the church and the state of Klaarwater. The 
establishment of the native agency, then, whatever its purely religious effects, provided a 
potential strength for the Bastard state as well as expanding the frontier zone. 

The second of these important proposals of Campbell was that the Bastards change 


their name to ‘Griqua’ and that Klaarwater become Griquatown. This was because ‘on 


® See Van der Kemp in LMS Missionary Register, II, 150 [Quoted in Phillip, Researches, I, 110-1]. 

5 Campbell to Cradock, February 12, 1814 [Theal, RecCC, IX, 353-5]. 

51 Campbell, Travels, 239-240. 

5 ‘Minutes of conference...of missionaries, Graaff-Reinet, August 1814 [LMS 5/2/E]; Report of LMS 
Directors to 21“ General Meeting, 1815 [Quoted in Arnot and Orpen, Land Question, 1516]. 
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consulting among themselves they found a majority were descended from a person of 
the name of Griqua.’® It is immaterial whether or not the Khoi ancestry of the Bastards 
was predominantly /Karihuri (‘Charigriqua): the significance of this step was twofold, it 
tended to foster the group consciousness of the members of the frontier state, gradually 
breaking down the distinction between those who were in fact ‘Bastards’ by blood, and 
those who were not. Thus in contrast to the rather sharp contrasts noted by Lichtenstein 
in 1805, by the 1820's we are told that though there was a slight difference in status be- 
tween ‘descendants of the colonists and of the aboriginal tribes, there was a tendency in 
both to assimilate.** Secondly, it encouraged those who were emigrants from the Colony 
to concentrate more on the building of a separate frontier state than on regretting their 
status as ‘second class citizens’ of the Colony frontier society. 

The change of name, in fact, permitted the strengthening of the state through absorp- 
tion of people from two directions: Bastards, Oorlams, and slaves from the Colony on the 
one hand, and indigenous Kora, Nama and San on the other. It is very hard from the evi- 
dence available to give specific indications of the proportions of such modes of absorption 
into the ‘Griqua’, since the figures are either very general, referring to the whole northern 
frontier, or else confined to the mission and neglecting such incorporation as was occur- 
ring away from it. On April 20, 1806, for example, Anderson took a census of the popula- 
tion around Klaarwater and found 784 Bastards, Kora and Nama, apparently including 
in the latter two categories only dependents of Bastards and refugees from Afrikaner and 
excluding the Kora and San ‘living within the Klaarwater district, [who] cannot be con- 
sidered as belonging to the establishment.” In 1813 Campbell estimated 1266 Griqua 


and 1341 Kora in the Griquatown area; of the 291 Griqua men ‘who are descended from 


5 Campbell, Travels, 235-6. See also Smith, Diary, I, 178; Warren, On the Veldt, 29, 368; Lichtenstein, 

Travels, Il, 242-3; L. Jansz in Bloemhof Bluebook, 16. 

R. Moffat in [50 of 1835, 127]. For an interesting comparative analysis of the influence of missionaries 

on tendencies towards Bastard-Khoi assimilation or separation see Carstens, Social Structure, 235-240. 

At Griquatown some differences, indeed, remained or returned: two of the leading counselors of Nicho- 

las Waterboer were Nicholas Kruger and Lambert Jansz, both first generation Bastards. Some indications 

on assimilation would be given by language, but the evidence is slight: for ‘Griqua speaking Khoi as 

opposed to Dutch see, for example, Baillie, September 30,1830 [LMS 12/1/C]; Lemue, March, 23, 

1831 [JDM, VI, 312]; Pelissier, et al., January 27, 1831 [JDM, VII, 226ff]; S. Broadbent, June 8, 1823 

(MMS: II — 1823/5]. 

5 See Anderson [LMS Journals 1/14]; Burchell, Travels, I, 251-2. The expedition under Van de Graaff, 
Landdrost of Tulbagh, in 1805, took a complete inventory of the heads of families, places of their birth, 
their former modes of life, their children, livestock, guns, and who had sown corn, which I have recently 
learnt is in the Janssens Collection in The Hague. Lichtenstein provides only an incomplete accounts: 
15 Bastard families and 15 Nama and Khoi families at Kloof; an unspecified number at Rietfontein; 
one Bastard family and some Khoi at Rietfontein; an unspecified number at the ‘smallest’ village, Taai- 
boschfontein; 3-400 persons at Klaarwater; some Nama and Kora at Ongeluksfontein; with other Kora 
communities intervening: Travels, II, 240-263 passim. 
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Dutchmen and Hottents, Koranas and Bushy women, tho’ I did not enquire where they 
were born, yet from the impression on my mind from things which accidentally occurred, 
I should hardly think 30-40 were born in the Colony under 30 years of age, perhaps not 
near so many. A considerable portion of the others are aged people. 5 By 1818 Anderson 
is reported to have estimated that there were 1500 arms-bearing men at the Institution 
(which would appear to be exaggerated), and two years later he claimed the Griqua num- 
bered ‘from 2 to 3000. In 1823 George Thompson assessed there were 1600 in the area 
of Griquatown, about 1800 Kora, and on the lower Orange perhaps another 1000. 
Certainly, then the Griqua population, increasing from about 800 to at least 3000 
over twenty years, gained numbers by incorporation as well as natural increase. A part at 
least of this is almost untraceable absorption of Khoi and even San peoples of the Orange, 
at first probably as servants and then by marriage. But, particularly in the second decade 
of the state, there was considerable increase from the Colony. By 1814 Anderson could 
list only three cases of increase through deserters from the south; in addition, he said, 
some Bastard families of a missionary killed by San had joined him.” This was, no doubt, 
an underestimate for the benefit of a perturbed government, for one can trace other cases 
of desertion, though few. But the bulk of the increase came later. “The restrictions made 
relative to Hottentots leaving the Colony have been made within a few years,” wrote An- 
derson, ‘since slavery in the Colony had decreased’; and indeed it was as a result of more 
stringent discriminatory legislation in the Colony that Griquatown, and the Orange River 
in general, became a pole of attraction, and that the government concern increased." ‘By 
far the most numerous class of free labourers has been found among the people known 


by the name of Bastards,’ wrote Somerset in 1817, ‘and among this class also are the most 


6 Campbell, Travels, 239, 246; Campbell to Cradock, January 28, 1814 [Theal, RecCC, Ix, 318-9]. Camp- 
bell estimates 445 Griqua and 400 Kora at Hardcastle (Kloof) though it is unclear whether these are 
included as well in the Griquatown district total. Since Anderson told government in 1814 that his 
numbers had hardly increased since he arrived, one should presume they were so included: ‘Minutes of 
Conference. ..of missionaries, August 1814 [LMS 5/2E]. 

7 Stockenstrom, August 27, 1818 [Theal, RecCC, XII, 34-6]; Anderson in Baird, April 20, 1820 [CO 
2625/34]. In 1814 Anderson told government he had only 300 able-bodied men; Anderson, October 
29, 1814 [LMS 5/4/B]. 

* Thompson, Travels, 84; Philip, Researches, IL, 99; Thompson in [50 of 1835, 134]. See also ‘Answers to 
LMS Queries, Griquatown, August 2, 1824 [LMS 9/2/C] which estimates 210 Griqua families in the 
district (by which time there had been ‘fission’); Macmillan, Cape Colour Question, 266fn where Melvill 
reports the ‘total in his scattered district’ as 3000. 

5 See “Minutes of conference...of missionaries, August 1814 [LMS 5/2/E]; Anderson, November 15, 
1814; December 1, 1814 [LMS 5/4/C]; A. Albrecht, [LMS Journals 1/15]. 

® See, for example, Kramer, entry October 6 [LMS Journals 1/7]; Burchell, Travels, I, 343 — 4. 

61 Anderson, November 15, 1814 [LMS5/4/C]. But see Edict of Janssens (1085) in Du Plessis, Christian 
Missions, 426. 
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intelligent and useful. These people have for some years past flocked to the Institutions 
without the Settlement, where they are under no control whatever.’ 

The Bastards, many of them slave-Khoi mixtures rather than white-Khoi, came from 
such isolated areas on the outskirts of the Colony as the Zak River, the Ghoup and 
Nieuwveld areas of the Tulbagh district, the Khamiesberg and Little Namaqualand, some 
drifted to Griquatown from lower down the Orange itself.°? Many would remain, form- 
ing petty frontier communities graphically described by George Thompson (1823) and 
Andrew Smith (1828) in the Little Namaqualand area,“ and a number of others, particu- 
larly those from the northern parts of Graaff-Reinet district, would establish themselves 
on the Orange east of its junction with the Vaal. We read of Jacobus Van Wyk, born in 
the district of Beaufort West, who moved with his parents to Griquatown at this time,” 
or the six or seven Bastards named Visagie, from the Ghoup-Nieuwveld area, who arrived 
at Griquatown in about 1818 and expected ‘a great number’ from the Colony would soon 
follow.® And it was in1816 that Cornelius Kok himself, after contemplating departure 
from the Colony for some years, finally took his following, numbering perhaps 500, from 
the Khamiesberg to the settlement of Campbell. So far as relations between missionar- 
ies and the government were concerned, other instances were even more provocative. In 
1816 some ten slaves deserted from the Graaff-Reinet district to Bastard kraals already in 
existence high on the Orange. Though not all reached the destination — one returned 
and some were killed by San — a commando was sent out to recover them. From the 


slave who returned it was learned that the scheme had supposedly originated from dis- 


® See Somerset to Bathurst, January 23, 1817 [Theal, RecCC, XI, 252-6]. Also Somerset to Bathurst, De- 

cember 28, 1818; June 30, 1819 [żbid., XII, 111-2, 242-8]. 

See, for examples of such communities and their movement to the Orange, Lichtenstein, Travels, II, 

185;Campbell, Travels, 258-260; Somerset to Bathurst, December 28, 1818 [Theal, RecCC, XII, 111-2]. 

See also Van der Merwe, Trek, 207; Theal, RecCC, XXVII, 128, 382-3. 

“See Thompson, Travels, 217-309 passim; Thompson in [50 of 1835, 133-9]; Kirby, Smith, 67-76; Theal, 
RecCC, XXIX, 379-382. 

® Jacobus Van Wyk, Evidence of May 31, 1873 [Quoted in Arnot and Orpen, Land Question, 195-6]. 

& Stockenstrom, August 27, 1818 [Theal, RecCC, XII, 35-6]. 

& For Cornelius’ intensions, the numbers of his followers, and his move, see C. Albrecht, April 10, 1812 
[LMS 5/1/C]; C. Sass, April 10, 1812 [LMS 5/1/B]; February 5, 1814 [LMS 5/4/A]; Helm and Sass, 
January 1814 — March 1815 {LMS Journals 2/47]; Anderson, July 31, 1816 [LMS 6/4/A]; Helm, Janu- 
ary 19, 1816 [LMS 6/3/A]; Hamilton, entries August 22, October 11 [LMS Journals 2/55]; Anderson, 
September 17, 1816 [LMS 6/4/B]; Campbell, Travels, 261-4, 298-303; Campbell, May 5, 1813 [LMS 
5/1/c]; Abraham Kok in Arnot and Orpen, Land Question, 153. One can visualize the removal of the 
Kok family and their followers as gradual one, beginning before 1800, and continuing, as various of his 
sons took parties to Griquatown, until about 1820 when Christopher Sass moved with a last section 
from Bethesda to Griquatown and Campbell. 
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cussion held in Graaff-Reinet at the missionary meeting of 1814 between Griquas and 


non-whites in the area. 


The ‘Hartenaar’ Rebellion 


But despite, and in many ways because of, this series of reforms to strengthen the au- 
tonomy and the structure of the Griqua frontier state, the Griqua community had still to 
endure much internal crisis. Until 1813 the pressures operating on the community from 
outside had tended to hold it together. On the one hand they were subject to raids by 
the San groups who were incensed at the invasion of their territory, and by the Xhosa- 
led raiders who had been in the area since 1805 and had in 1812 attacked Griquatown 
itself. On the other hand Anderson had worked to keep a harmonious and beneficial 
relationship with government. But now, when Campbell’s proposals had intensified the 
spirit of autonomy, yet before they had had the time to become institutionalized, their 
relationship with government deteriorated. In 1814 came the request from the Govern- 
ment for conscripts, which the Griqua, having indeed left the Colony partly to avoid such 
military service, had no intention of fulfilling. The refusal meant that the ‘privileges’ they 
had secured through Anderson’s mediation were removed, and that they no longer had 
legal access to the Colony. 

‘If you deprive a pastoral people of their herds, you instantly convert them into ban- 
ditti...they have no resources left, and they inevitably...attempt to live by plunder, wrote 
Phillip later with reference to the Xhosa.” It was equally true that to deprive the Griqua 
of their legal trade with the Colony — which, as the next chapter will show, had been 
flourishing since the arrival of the missionaries — was to encourage them to leave the 
mission, which no longer represented secular advantage, and return to illegal trade with 


frontier farmers. When Anderson returned to Griquatown in February, 1815 from the 


See Stockenstrom to Anderson, December 12, 1816; Stockenstrom to Burgers, December 12, 1816; 


Stockenstrom to Bird, December 14, 1816 [Theal, RecCC, XI, 224 — 230]; G. Thom, January 25, 1817 
[LMS: PPapers 1/1/D]; Clinton, Melting Pot, 105 — 6. 

For the threats on Griquatown, and the attach, see Albrecht, et al., entry January 1813 [LMS 5/1/A]; 
Jansz, June 3, 1810 [LMS Journals 2/29]; Anderson, June 30, 1810 [LMS 4/3/B]; Jansz, February 22, 
1811 [LMS 4/4/B]; Anderson, June 17, 1811 [LMS 4/4/D]; Missionaries at conference to Bird, August 
25, 1814 [LMS 5/4/A]; Campbell, Second Journey, Il, 287; Anderson to Philip, February 13, 1823 
[LMS: PPapers 3/1/A]. Moffat, Missionary Labours, Ch. XIII, believed the attack was in 1810. It is 
interesting that there is no contemporary mention of it by Anderson, Burchell, or Campbell. 

Quoted in Macmillan, Cape Colour Question, 114.Among the Griqua, Campbell attributed the failure to 
lead a settled life to the presence of firearms, as did the government. The more cynical Burchell pointed 


out that with their firearms they would soon eliminate all the surrounding game, and have to return to 
agriculture. See Campbell, ‘Griquatown Mission [LMS 8/3A]; Burchell, Travels, II, 525. 
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negotiations over the conscript issue, he found just such a change in atmosphere. Few 
more permanent houses had been built. Cultivation had declined, particularly of corn, 
and consisted chiefly of tobacco and dagga, trade goods which the Griqua had been accus- 
tomed to plant before the arrival of missionaries: there were very few vegetable gardens.”! 
‘The ‘wandering’ and trips to and from the Colonial border, which Anderson found so 
distasteful, had been resumed. There was a general disregard of the regulations established 
by Campbell, and of the authority of the two chiefs. Soon after Anderson's return a few 
among the Griqua” moved away from the settlement entirely, and within months there 
had been a substantial exodus to the Harts River which, it was clear, amounted to a rebel- 
lion. Their declared intention was, ‘when they had been joined by many more still among 
us but equally disaffected towards me, to have attacked the station, become masters of the 
Gunpowder, and shoot me [Anderson] and the Captain A. J. Kock, with one Piet Pienaar, 
the father-in-law of my deceased Brother Jansz.” 

The Hartenaar rebellion was, at its most general level, a classic instance of the revolt 
of frontiersmen against the attempt to impose a system of authority on them: ‘none will 
be in a state of subjection to the others, but be his own master, wrote Anderson.” But, 
in that sense, it also expressed a spirit of autonomy. The Griqua had replied to the gov- 
ernment request for conscripts that they would serve the government if they were not 
required to ‘leave their native place.” And in the negotiations between Anderson and 
the government, it is clear that he was expressing Griqua views in his insistence that the 
Griqua were not Colony subjects, but ‘independent of this settlement and its Govern- 
ment, and that therefore the Colony had no right to cut them off from free access.’”° The 
Harternaar rebellion, then, had close affinities with Afrikaners revolt of 1798 and the 
revolts on the eastern frontier between 1795 and 1805. It is significant, for example, that 
Coenraad Buys, a major participant in the white revolts in the east, should have crossed 


the northern border in late 1814 and become involved in the Hartenaar rebellion.” 

7! See, for the development of the Griqua economy, Anderson, entry February 1807 [LMS Journals 1/17]; 
entry May 1808 [LMS Journals 1/20]; August 31, 1809 [LMS 4/1/C]; August 4, 1812 [LMS 5/1/D]; 
Anderson, etc., September 5, 1812 [LMS 5/1/E]; Burchell, Travels, 1, 253-6; II, 155; Campbell, Travels, 
240-1; Jansz, December 2, 1814 [LMS 5/4/C]; Anderson and Helm [LMS Journals 2/53]. 

7 See Anderson and Helm, March 1815 — December 1815 [LMS Journals 2/53], Anderson, January 18, 
[LMS 6/3/A]. 

7 Anderson, April 19, 1816 [LMS 6/3/C]. 

™ Anderson, January 15, 1817 [LMS 7/1/A]. 

> Anderson to Meynell, March 26, 1814 [LMS: PPapers 3/1/A] 

76 See, in particular, Anderson, December 1, 1814 [LMS 5/4/c]. But see, in contrast, Burchell, Travels, I, 

366. 

See Anna Schoeman, Coenraad de Buys, esp. 86ff. This account of Buys may be supplemented with the 

LMS letters from Griquatown. Anderson, January 24, 1815 [LMS 5/4/C] gives the first mention of 

Buys north of the Orange. From then until perhaps 1817-8 he was in the vicinity of the Harts River: see 


77 
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But, paradoxically, just when Anderson was incurring the anger of government for 
defending the interest and the independence of the Griqua, the rejection of the authority 
of the Colony extended to a revolt against the missionaries too. In the eyes of the rebels he 
was still the old Anderson, who had invoked government authority to rebuke and punish 
them, to be blamed along with Campbell both for the introduction of the onerous laws, 
‘or rather the punishments as they were generally regarded, for the Government attempt 
to requisition conscripts, for the lack of gunpowder, for their prohibition on entering the 
colony legally.” Interestingly enough, the stringency of the missionaries at Griquatown 
had been remarked on by the Bethelsdorp converts who accompanied Campbell in 1813: 
‘were they in the place of the Bastards and Mr. Anderson attempted any exercise of au- 
thority with them, they would stop his mouth with their fist, they are reported to have 
told the Griqua.” This view was confirmed and articulated by Buys, no doubt with the 
memory of Maynier and Van der Kemp. “They are a free people,’ he told the Griqua as he 


might have told his farmer colleagues. 


...and ought not to submit themselves to laws made by Englishmen, that Mr. Campbell 
came here with a view to betray them by the government, That he was the cause of the 
late requisition for their children made by the Government — That the keeping of an ac- 
count of the Births is only to betray the number of Males to the Government — That the 
preaching of the Gospel has only reference to the Soul — and does not concern the moral 
conduct, etc.®” 


The rebels, therefore, rejected the laws, the missionaries, and religion. “You may compel me 
to stay but you can’t compel me to work,’ said one leader to Anderson. ‘As to losing their 
teachers they did very well before they came and could do again as well without them.’ 
said another. At the Harts, it was reported, “they had given up all religious worship, had 


meetings for the purpose of introducing such things as might tend to testify their avertion 


[sic] to it...one was heard to say, ‘my Soul is for the Hell, to Burn to Burn.’”*! 


The revolt, furthermore, extended to a rejection of the traditional system of authority 


based on the wealthy Kok and Berends families, especially since the status of these fami- 


also Chapter 5. 

78 See Anderson, April 19, 1816 [LMS 6/3/C]; Read November 12, 1816 [LMS 6/4/C]. Also Hamilton, 
March 27, 1816 [LMS 6/4/B]; September 17, 1816 [LMS 6/4/b]; January 1, 1817 [LMS 7/1/A]; An- 
derson and Helm [LMS Journals 2/53]. 

™ Quoted in Baird, April 21, 1820 [ CO 2625/34]. 

80 Anderson and Helm, entry June 23 [LMS Journals 2/53]. See also Anderson, January 1, 1816 [LMS 
6/3/A]; Stockenstrom to C. O., March 22, 1816 [Quoted in Schoeman, De Buys, 89-90]. As a result of 
Buys’ accusations, there was a refusal to register births and deaths until at least 1819: see Anderson and 
Helm, July 5, 1819 [LMS 8/1/B]; Smith, Diary, I, 268-9. 

8! Anderson and Helm, entries April 12, November 12, November 1, 1815 [LMS Journals 2/53]; Ander- 
son, April 19, 1816 [LMS 6/3/C]. 
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lies had been given sanction by Lord Caledon and by their continuation in the position 
of chiefs under the Campbell regulations. Berend Berends, indeed, a shrewd politician 
managed, despite his leading role in both secular and church affairs, to remain aloof 
from the revolt and retained sufficient authority to mediate between Anderson and the 
Hartenaars. But Adam J. Kok found himself powerless, ‘scarcely know[ing] who to con- 
fide in or trust.’ ® In this sense the revolt played a major part in fostering the process of 
‘democratization implicit in the replacement of the term ‘Bastard’ by the term Griqua for 
the community. Those who left the settlement appear to have been drawn from among 
the young, the less wealthy families, and even from the dependents. Moving to the Harts, 
they sought recruits from among the Kora and the San, furthering the ‘acculturation’ of 
the frontier society by giving them access to guns or horses. Rebelling against the govern- 
ment, and against those at Griquatown who still looked on themselves as ‘colonial sub- 
jects’, they fostered a sense of Griqua identity. At the Harts, we are told, ‘they had bound 
themselves not to speak Dutch, nor to ask after each other’s welfare. ® Later, these and the 


rebels of the 1820’s would be remembered by the Griqua as the ‘Patriots’.* 


The Demise of the Traditional Chiefs at Griquatown 


Not until 1820 was some degree of temporary tranquility restored at Griquatown. An- 
derson’s initial attempts, with the support of A. J. Kok I, to bring back order by the old 
threats of loss of their guns deterred only a few faint hearts.” For trade was always possible 
with the frontier farmers, especially with the assistance of Buys in exchanging cattle and 
possibly captured San for the precious gunpowder.*® Not even the arrival of Cornelius 
Kok from the Khamiesberg in mid-1816, determined to use his authority to enforce 
the regulations, had much effect. Indeed Anderson claimed that ‘he had great influence 
among the people here,’ and Cornelius did threaten to lead a commando against the 
Hartenaars who had recently gone with Buys to raid some Tswana. A party of the rebels, 


perhaps those led by A. N. Kok (who may be Kort Adam Kok) returned to Griquatown 


82 Anderson and Helm, entry September 16, 1815 [LMS Journals 2/53]. Also Anderson, April 19, 1816 
[LMS 6/3/C]. Berends moved from Hardcastle lower down the Orange in July 1815, and he and his 
people spent most of their time during the revolt in hunting: see Anderson, entry July 1815 [LMS 
Journals 2/53]; Hamilton, entry July 29, 1816 [LMS Journals 2/55]: Anderson, January 18, 1816 [LMS 
6/3/A]. 

8° Anderson, April 19, 1816 [LMS 6/3/C]. 

34 See, for example, Nicholas Kruger in Bloemhof Bluebook, 350; Jan Pienaar in ibid., 19-21. 

35 See Anderson and Helm, entries September 16 — November 1, 1815 [LMS Journals 2/53]; Anderson, 
April 19, 1816 [LMS 6/3/C]. 

86 See particularly Stockenstrom to C.O., August 27, 1818 [Theal, RecCC, XII, 34-6]. 
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at this time.” But very soon Cornelius I and his son Cornelius II retired to Campbell, 
where some minor members of the Kok family were already settled: he went ‘as a private 
individual merely, as Andries Waterboer was later to stress, indicating that his authority 
had atrophied with that of his eldest son Adam J. Kok II. ** 

The return of the bulk of the dissidents to Griquatown was achieved only when An- 
derson himself turned against the traditional chiefs, or at least against A. J. Kok I. Early 
in 1817, Jacob Cloete, a major rebel leader, visited Christopher Sass at his station of 
Bethesda lower down the Orange. At the request of Sass, Anderson met with Cloete 
and found his heart ‘overcome with affection towards him.’ Assured by Cloete that the 
reports of the anti-religious activities of the rebels had been exaggerated by the traditional 
chiefs, and that the Hartenaars intended to return the cattle they had raided from the 
Tswana, Anderson took it upon himself to plead for the pardon of those who remained 
in rebellion. He refused to allow Adam Kok II to lead a commando against Cloete and 
his Kora allies, even after Kok brought him a San with wounds which Kok claimed had 
been inflicted by Cloete. Anderson would not countenance the banishment of the Harte- 
naars. And when, after having supposedly returned the cattle, the Hartenaars returned to 
Griquatown, Anderson pressed for their readmission to the church. A General Meeting, 
claims Anderson, applauded his conduct, but the chiefs were not pleased at this ‘check to 
their authority. ® 

No doubt simple Christian charity was a prime motive force for Anderson. But this 
alone cannot explain his dramatic reversal of attitude, nor the support which it gained. 
The explanation lies in the fact that the rejection of the traditional chiefs extended to a 
much larger section of the community than those who had gone into rebellion. It had 
been demonstrated over the previous decade that there was an alternative to the order 
where power rested in the hands of the wealthiest families. Power in the community could 
depend on status in the church; status could rest on achievements in agriculture, as an ar- 
tisan, in bartering. Some, having seen this, had come to believe that the missionaries, the 
chiefs, and the government were an obstacle to it: Jacob Cloete, a rebel leader, had been a 
convert and elected magistrate in 1814. A. M. Kok, another leader of the Hartenaars, may 
be the same man who had served as an official in the early days of the settlement. These 


were the ‘resisters’. But others, equally dissatisfied with the traditional chiefs, believed that 


57 See Anderson, July 31, 1816 [LMS 6/4/A]; Hamilton, entries August 22, October 11 [LMS Journals 
2/55]; Anderson, September 17, 1816 [LMS 6/4/B]; June 27, 1817 [LMS 7/1/B]. 

88 Waterboer to Wright, December 11, 1832 [538 of 1836, 624 — 5]. See also Philip in ibid., 624; Abra- 
ham Kok in Arnot and Orpen, Land Question, 153; Cornelius Kok II, January 25, 1848 in ibid., 186- 
Ta 

® Anderson, June 27, 1817 [LMS 7/1/B]; Stockenstrom, September 13, 1820 [50 of 1835, 130]. 
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the state had viability in its present form and, even while sympathizing with the resisters, 
would not go so far as to join them. Families were divided over this; the Goeymans and 
the Hendricks, for example, split between close support for the missionaries and active 
participation in the revolt.” Others, of course, tried to keep aloof from the whole affair. 

Prime among the group of ‘accommodators’ — those who disliked the traditional 
chiefs but wished to reach some favorable arrangement with both missionaries and gov- 
ernment — was Andries Waterboer. Born in 1789, he was of San extraction with ap- 
parently no white ‘blood.”' Some accounts maintain that he came to Griquatown as an 
‘Agterrijder’ or groom of Adam Kok II.” Baptized in 1807, he became the missionary’s 
interpreter, and was ‘set apart’ as a native preacher in 1814.” But when the Hartenaar 
rebellion broke out, he was ‘found to have connected himself with those who are a cause 
of much sorrow to us and taken a leading part.’ Accused also of adultery, he was separated 
from the church and was not readmitted until February 1818. At that time Anderson es- 
timated him as the most able of the native teachers, with the best knowledge of scripture 
and the ‘clearest view’ of the Gospel, though having a certain ‘hardness’. 

It was the ‘accommodators’ such as Waterboer who, dismayed by the fragmentation of 
the state and its deteriorating relations with government, must have persuaded Anderson 
that the major task was to bring the dissidents back to Griquatown. Waterboer’s later ac- 
count of the rebellion supports this interpretation: ‘very shortly after their appointment 
to office, he writes, it emerged that Kok and Berends had ‘the greatest possible unfitness 
for their great work.’ They harboured runaways; they allowed Buys to ‘lead astray’ all 
the young men ‘till at last they rebelled against the Captains, their laws, and the Gospel 
itself. The attempt by the chiefs to persuade the Hartenaars to return was a failure: “eve- 
ryone supported his friend, not excepting the Captains. Through neglect of duty in the 


Captains, in this case, the rebellion of the subjects was greatly increased... If the Captains 


°° See Anderson and Helm, entries April 5, June 19, September 7, November 1 [LMS Journals 2/53]; Al- 
brecht, etc. [LMS 5/1/A]; Schmelen [LMS Journals 2/38]; Campbell, Travels, 258-9; J. Melvill, Decem- 
ber 17, 1824 [50 of 1835, 213]. These sources mention Jacob Cloete, the Goeymans and the Hendricks. 
For A. N. Kok who appears to be the same as ‘Klein Adam (and hence Kort Adam?) see Anderson and 
Helm, entry April 12 [ LMS Journals 2/53]; Anderson, April 19, 1816 [LMS 6/3/C]; July 31, 1816 
[LMS 6/4/A]. 

*! Hughes, January 3, 1853 [LMS 28/1/A]; Thompson, Travels, 79; D’Urban to spring Rice, December 
12, 1834 [252 of 1835, 114-5]. See also Melvill, December 17, 1824 [50 of 1835, 213]; Orpen, Remi- 
niscences, 111; Warren, On the Veldt, 338 352. 

* See H. Hendricks in Lindley, Adamantia, 37; Abraham Kok in ibid., 140. He also appears to have mar- 
ried a cousin of Adam Kok’s: Nicholas Kruger in Bloemhof Bluebook, 6. 

°° See footnotes 38, 52. See also Anderson and Jansz, January 1808 [LMS Journals 1/18]. 

Anderson, July 31, 1816 [LMS 6/4/A]; September 17, 1816 [LMS 6/4/B]; Anderson and Helm, entry 
April 22 [LMS Journals 2/53]; Read, November 12, 1816 [LMS 6/4/C]; Anderson, February 2, 1818 
[LMS 7/4/B]. 
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attempted, in any case, an examination, the rebel party have at different times surrounded 
their Houses to take them.” Unable at the time he wrote this document to condone 
the rebellion, since he was by then the ruler of the state and facing rebellions himself, he 
blamed the chiefs who were, in objective terms, perhaps the least responsible for the situ- 
ation. (Indeed the chiefs themselves were to accuse Anderson of leniency, of favoring the 
‘opposite party’: ‘his system is contrary to the Bible and he wishes to be a terror to them 
that do evil.) 

Within a month after Anderson had begun to ‘check’ their authority, both Adam 
Kok and Berends were investigating removal from the neighbourhood of Griquatown.” 
Before they departed, Waterboer tells us, they had been summoned several times before 
the council of magistrates and reprimanded for their neglect of duty until ‘they became 
dissatisfied, went from the presence of the Council, and Capt. A. Kok threw away his 
Captain’s Staff and immediately removed from the place, with his whole family, to the 


Great River. B. Berends also left the place, with a small following.’ 


Fission Among the Griqua 


Until this time authority had been, at least nominally, centered around Griquatown. 
True, Berend Berends’ settlement at Kloof had been semi-autonomous, but he had been 
a major figure in church and state at Griquatown. Now, as the Hartenaars returned to 
Griquatown and the traditional chiefs left, several centers of authority developed. Until 
1820 Berend Berends remained the nominal chief of the Griquatown state; in practice, 
however, he moved to Daniels Kuil with a part of his following. Similarly Adam Kok 
II joined the bulk of his family at Campbell, though he appears to have kept separate 
from them to some degree.” Elsewhere other Griqua groups were settled, also in semi- 


autonomy from Griquatown. 


5 A. Waterboer, ‘A short account...’ [LMS 10/3/D]. 

% Read, May 23, 1817 [LMS 7/2/A]. See also Read, March 15, 1817 [LMS 7/1/C]; Stockenstrom, Sep- 
tember 13, 18120 [50 of 1835, 129-133]. Anderson was later to claim, largely on the basis of being 
shown Read’s May letter which reported the chief’s views of him, that Read had fomented their dissat- 
isfaction: but Anderson himself had encouraged the separation of the old chiefs. See Anderson, August 
24, 1820 [LMS 8/2/D]; Moffat, Apprenticeship, 5-6. 

” Read, entries February 24, March 29, 1817 [LMS Journals 3/64]; March 15, 1817 [LMS 7/1/C]. Read 
unsuccessfully tried to persuade Adam Kok to settle on the Kuruman River to evangelize among the 
Tswana. 

° Waterboer, ‘A short account...’ [LMS 10/3/D]. See also Abraham Kok in Arnot and Orpen, Land Ques- 
tion, 154. 

” Read, May 23, 1817 [LMS 7/2/A]; Hamilton, entry November 13, 1818 [LMS Journals 3/68]; Moffat, 
Missionary Labours, Ch. XI, XIII. 
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This dispersal had both its political and its economic aspects. In one sense it was sim- 
ply a response to ecology. The growing Griqua numbers and the increasing dessication of 
the territory to the west forced the occupation of increasing territory to the east and the 
north. It was this, in part, which had caused many Griqua to abandon the area around 
Bethesda and Pella; and already in 1805 the missionaries had commented on the drying 
up of the fountains around Griquatown.'° By 1816, Campbell, as a settlement, had a 
greater population than Griquatown itself, and then and later many observers would 
comment that Campbell was more favorably situated for agriculture than Griquatown.'”! 
Indeed it is significant that, despite the political factors involved in the dispersal, the 
population of Griquatown remained almost constant from 1801 until 1824, at around 
7-800; apparently the fountains there could not support more than that number. 

Nevertheless the ‘class conflict’ among the Griqua meant that the dispersal could not 
take place within the framework of the Griqua state. Instead Berends, the Kok family, and 
others concentrated on building up autonomous settlements, though along the same lines 
as that attempted at Griquatown until the revolt. At Daniels Kuil Berends continued in 
some measure the evangelization that he had been conducting at Kloof, and his following 
included Nama, Tswana, and ‘Damara as well as Griqua and San.’ He, as well as his 
follower Jan Karse at Kramer’s fountain, who had been given permission to move there 
in 1816, cut irrigation canals and were supporting San dependents by hunting while the 
San looked after their cattle. Berends in fact sent an invitation to Jager Afrikaner, his old 
enemy and now a Christian convert, to join him at Daniels Kuil.'°’ Similarly at Campbell 
the Kok family had a following of 354 Griqua, 165 San and 450 Kora, and were growing 
corn by irrigation. Cornelius I had more or less handed over power to his sons Adam II, 
Cornelius II and Abraham, and the two former, as well as Adam Balie, were conducting 
worship.' As would be expected, too, both Berends and Kok wished to ‘ratify’ their 


separation by having missionaries of their own: hopefully this would lead to the estab- 


100 See Kramer [LMS Journals 1/7]. 

101 See, for example, Read, November 12, 1816 [LMS 6/4/C]; Baird, April 4, 1820 [CO 2625/34]; Sass, 
September 19, 1824 [LMS 9/2/C]; Melvill, January 3, 1826 [LMS 10/1/A]. Also R. Moffat, March 28, 
1850 [LMS 25/1/B]; J. Moffat, February 6, 1850 [LMS 25/2/B]; Warren, On the Veldt, 329-330, 333- 
4, 

102 For his earlier evangelical activity, see Anderson, February 28, 1814 [LMS 5/3/C]. 

103 Moffat, August 20, 1818 [LMS 7/5/A]; Campbell, Second Journey, Il, 231-241, 248-250; Campbell, 
“Griquatown Mission LMS 8/3A]; Campbell, August 13, 1820 [LMS 8/2/C]; Wright to Philip, No- 
vember 9, 1832 [LMS: PPapers 3/1/B]. For the extent of their agriculture in the 1820’s see Moffat, Ap- 
prenticeship, 71, 188, 190; Thompson, Travels, 91, 135; Warren, 1825 Journal, in Warren, On the Veldt, 
353. 

14 Campbell, Second Journey, 249-253, 277-8; Waterboer to Wright, December 11, 1832 [425 of 1837, 
150-1]. 
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lishment of independent churches. Henry Helm had intended to join Berends when the 
latter was still as Hardcastle (Kloof), and remained at Griquatown only because Berends 
left for Daniels Kuil. After Berends was removed from the chieftainship at Griquatown in 
1820, he asked James Read, recently suspended from the mission at Dithakong, to come 
to Daniels Kuil to work with his people. In 1820, the Kok family asked John Campbell 
for a missionary, and soon afterwards Christopher Sass moved to their settlement.'” 
There were other less important centers of Griqua power. A few Griqua were in the 
Langeberg, gathering Kora or San adherents and in close touch with the Tlhaping, as 
well as some still on the Harts River, for whom there was talk at one time of appointing 
a chief. At Hardcastle Peter Davids and Willem Fortuin were evangelizing the Kora in 
semi-autonomy from Griquatown: by 1822 David would move to Daniels Kuil some fol- 
lowers to join Berends, while Fortuin remained behind.'” At Ramah on the upper Orange 
was Piet Sabbah, a Nama, appointed to start a San mission in 1817. Gradually the Griqua 
replaced the San — in 1820 there were 50 San instead of the original 200, and 31 Griqua 
— and Anderson withdrew his support of the mission. Sabbah continued to work there, 
however, until he moved to Philippolis in the 1820’s.'°* Then there were the cluster of na- 
tive agents who had accompanied or followed James Read when he came, in late 1816, to 
establish a mission among the Tlhaping. Cupido Kakkerlak from Bethelsdorp had begun 
with Read at Dithakong, but was appointed to the Taaibosch Kora kraal on the Harts 
where he was forced to trek with them up and down the river. At Konnah on the Or- 
ange were two more Bethelsdorp converts preaching to San and Kora, and nearby them 


Gert Engelbrecht, an Oorlam from the Khamiesberg, working with Kora.''° Though the 


15 Helm, March 7, 1818 [LMS 7/4/C]; September 2, 1822 [LMS 8/5/B]; December 27, 1822 [LMS 8/5/ 
D]; Campbell, Second Journey, Il, 256 — 7. Helm arrived at Griquatown from Bethesda in April 1815, 
and Sass, with visits to Griquatown, followed him there and to Campbell in 1820-1. 

106 Read, entry January 7, 1817 [LMS Journals 3/64]; May 23, 1817 [LMS 7/2/A]; Hamilton, entry Octo- 
ber 15, 1818 [LMS Journals 3/68]; Campbell, Second Journey, II, 155. 

107 Campbell, “Griquatown Mission’ [LMS 8/3A]; Helm September 2, 1822 [LMS 8/5/B]; ‘Answers to 
LMS Queries,’ Griquatown [LMS 9/2/C]; Sass, September 28, 1824 [LMS 9/2/C]. 

108 Campbell, ‘Ramah Missionary Station [LMS 8/3A]; Campbell, Second Journey, II, 301-3; Helm Sep- 
tember 9, 1822 [LMS 8/5/B]; Melvill, March 26, 1824 [LMS 9/2/B]; Melvill, October 29, 1829 [LMS 
11/4/A). 

10 Anderson, April 19, 1816; Kakkerlak, May 29, 1816 [LMS 6/3/C]; Read, November 12, 1816 [LMS 
6/4/C]; Hamilton, May 15, 1817 [LMS 7/1/D]; Read, May 20, 1817 [LMS 7/2/A]; May 23, 1817 
[LMS 7/2/A]; June 12, 1817 [LMS 7/2/B]; Hamilton, entry November 27 [LMS Journals 3/75]; March 
1, 1820 [LMS 8/2/A]; Campbell, “Mobatee’ [LMS 8/3A]; Second Journey, 1, 125; II 21 — 4, 140 — 1. 
Kakkerlak married Anna Waterboer: see Hamilton, entry September 1, 1816 [LMS Journals 2/55]; 
Read, entry February 20 [LMS Journals 3/64]. 

10 Campbell, ‘Konnah’ [LMS 8/3A]; Second Journey, II, 244, 28 — 90; Helm, entry October 14, 1822 
[LMS Journals 1/79]; Sass, December 13, 1825 [LMS 9/4/A]. Engelbrecht may have begun work only 
after 1820. 
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two missions to the San on the upper Orange, at Hephzibah and Tooverberg, were closed 


by the government in 1818, the Bethelsdorp native agent situated there, Jan Goeyman, 


appears to have remained when the other missionaries returned to the Colony. 


These centers remained semi-autonomous because the feeble structure of the Griqua- 
town state had virtually collapsed. The return of the Hartenaars did not lead at Griqua- 
town to the return of harmony. Gardens were destroyed, the sinews of cattle severed, and 
the threats on the life of Anderson, still trying to wield political influence, renewed." He 
and his colleague Henry Helm wrote despairingly of the spiritual and temporal backslid- 
ing and the degeneracy of the youth: 


Parents do not pay that regard they ought to their children...no economy in their houses, 
even no suitable habitation, little ambition to excel, immoral conduct in both sexes is 
thought little of, and then a Modest woman has no more respect paid her than an immod- 
est, and in general the entire want of Civil Order, together with an easy and indolent way 
of life, which the most are accustomed to.' 


Yet the situation should not be exaggerated. Though Anderson was to complain in 1820 
that ‘not one-fifth’ of the suitable land was being cultivated, there was much cultivation 
and good harvests in 1817 and 1818.'' There was, at least nominally, a chief and council 
at Griquatown. In the practical absence of Berends it appears to have been ‘Kort Adam 
Kok’, probably the former rebel leader, a blacksmith, who was the chief.'? If Waterboer’s 
account is correct, there was a council, and one may presume that those of the 1814 
council who still remained in the area — Piet and Klaas Pienaar, Moses Adam Renoseros, 
Willem Visser, the rebel leader Jacob Cloete — were its members.'!° In 1818 the Griqua- 


town state exerted its autonomy by ordering the execution of a murderer at Griquatown 


itself instead of sending him to the Colony." 


"! Moffat, Apprenticeship, 19 and fn, 20; Campbell, ‘Alterations in the arrangement of missionaries’ [LMS 
8/3A] Goeyman was supposed to transfer to the San at Koningfontein, but instead remained at Philip- 
polis, where he would conduct trade with the Colony and neglect his preaching : see Chapter VIII. Also 
Philip, Researches, II, 20; Read, January 8, 1814 [LMS 5/3A]. 

12 Waterboer, ‘A short account...’ [LMS 10/3/D]. 

13 Anderson and Helm, July 5, 1819 [LMS 8/1/B]. Though the missionaries do not paint as serious a pic- 
ture as Waterboer, Anderson wrote only five times to the LMS between mid-1817 and mid-1819, less 
than usual. 

14 Anderson, June 27, 1817 [LMS 7/1/B]; Helm, March 7, 1818 [LMS 7/4/C]; Baird, April 21, 1820 [CO 
2625/34]. 

15 See Helm, entry April 10, 1820 [LMS Journals 3/72]; Hamilton, entry April 30, 1820 [LMS Journals 

3/75]; H. Hendricks, Abraham Kok, Dirk Kok, in Lindley, Adamantia,37, 140, 137. See also footnotes 

5 and 90. ‘Kort Adam’ died in 1825: see Melvill, October 17, 1825 [LMS 9/4/A]. 

Willem Visser was appointed as a third captain in 1816 but never appears to have acted in the role: Read, 

November 12, 1816 [LMS 6/4/C]. 

17 See Hamilton, entry November 13, 1818 [LMS Journals 3/68]; Smith, Diary, I, 393; Nicholas Kruger 
in Bloemhof Bluebook, 5-6; Anderson to Stockenstrom, March 24, 1819 [Theal, RecCC, XII, 160-2]; 
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In 1820 the situation was resolved still further. That February, William Anderson, 
who had several times threatened to remove himself, finally left Griquatown in despair at 
being able to continue, and reversing his previous attitude, called for Colony intervention 
to redeem the situation.''* Six months later Robert Moffat arrived at the station to join 
the weak and elderly Henry Helm: Moffat, as the man credited by the government with 
‘pacifying’ Jager Afrikaner by converting him, as the missionary who had already turned 
down a government missionary post, was the person best calculated to assuage the grow- 
ing anger of government at the Griqua situation. ° Moffat’s first step was to dissociate the 


mission from secular affairs: 


...in order to save a mission from ruin [he wrote later] it was necessary to make a vigorous 
stand against interference on the part of the missionaries with the government of the peo- 
ple. My appointed sojourn...was intended to assist in abolishing a system which had thus 
burst asunder the sacred ties between pastor and people... The task was a hard one... [but] 
eventually crowned with success.'”° 


The ‘success’ consisted in the final demise of the traditional chiefs at Griquatown. Andries 
Stockenstrom, who visited the state in August, and who supported the ‘hereditary’ right 
of the Kok and Berends families to rule, had obtained their promise to resume their of- 
fices under certain conditions, including the appointment of other chiefs to represent 
other elements of the community.'”!' But for the most of the Griqua still at Griquatown it 
was a question of capturing, not broadening, the chieftainship. On December 20, 1820, 
Berend Berends failing to fulfill “his promise in taking better care of his office,’ Andries 
Waterboer was elected chief. “Those individuals among us who were descent characters,’ 
Waterboer wrote later ‘had come to the determination to quit these parts.’ But as a last 
means of effecting change, they had decided to elect another chief, ‘and the universal 
voice of the people fell on me.”'” 

The fabric of the state was still weakened by the events since 1813. The church was 
dissolved by John Campbell, who had accompanied Moffat to the station as a part of his 
second tour of South Africa, and by 1826 had only regained twenty-five members. !” The 


Somerset to Bathurst, June 30, 1819 [Theal, RecCC, XII, 247]. The victim was the daughter of Berend 
Berends and the murder occurred at Daniels Kuil. This was later taken to prove Berends was not ‘inde- 
pendent’, but of course at that time he was still officially chief of Griquatown. 

18 Anderson, April 19, 1816 [LMS 6/3/C]; Kakkerlak, May 29, 1816 [LMS 6/3/C]; Hamilton, entry Janu- 
ary 1, 1819 [LMS Journals 3/68]; Helm, entry February 22, 1820 [LMS Journals 3/72]. 

1 See Chapter 9. 

120 Moffat, Missionary Labours, Ch. XIII. See also Apprenticeship, 7, 10, 11. 

121 Stockenstrom, September 13, 1820 [50 of 1835, 129-133]. 

122 Helm, entries Mach 6, December 20, 1820 [LMS Journals 3/72]; Waterboer, ‘Short account...’ [LMS 
10/3/D]. 

123 Campbell, August 13, 1820 [LMS 8/2C]; Wright, August 26, 1827 [LMS 10/3/A]; December 18, 1827 
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native agents, on whom John Campbell and Read had placed such high hopes for evan- 
gelization, and who had begun to play a political role of sorts, were gradually ousted from 
their positions: Robert Moffat, both while at Griquatown and later at Dithakong among 
the Tlhaping, campaigned mercilessly against them, arguing that they were insufficiently 
instructed in the Gospel.'*4 Those that remained autonomous would, indeed, continue to 
contribute to acculturation of Kora and others. But it would be ten or more years before 
they would again play a significant political role in the structure of the Griquatown state. 


Meanwhile, it would appear, Waterboer governed with the assistance of a council and by 


the appointment of Field-Cornets.!” 


The social significance of Waterboer’s election is really apparent. A person of San ex- 


traction had replaced two bastard families. And, as was later argued, Waterboer was an 


independent chief while Kok and Berends could be said to have been British subjects.'*° 


The election of Waterboer was a victory for the ‘Griqua’ over the ‘Bastards’: it was a vic- 


tory for the mission party too. 


Since this has taken place [wrote Moffat of the election] affairs go well. Gardens and corn 
fields which were formerly destroyed with the cattle now remain unmolested; the owner 
must pay for whatever damage his cattle, etc. do. Instead of the commandos brutally mur- 
dering whole kraals [of San] who had stolen cattle, they bring whole kraals, in which the 
guilty are found, to Griqua Town, where they must remain free to live by themselves or 
serve the Griquas. All this is done without the interference of the missionaries. Is this not 
3127 


very pleasing? 


Indeed the Griqua state had come of age, but how long this ‘pleasing’ state of affairs 


would remain unanimously approved by the inhabitants will emerge in a later chapter. 


[LMS 10/3/C]; February 24, 1839 [LMS 16/3/B]. See also Helm, January 26, 1821 [LMS 8/3/A]; 
Campbell, Second Journey, II, 247; ‘Answers to LMS Queries,’ Griquatown, August 2, 1824 [LMS 
9/2/C]. 

124 See, for Moffat’s hostility to the native agents and the effects, Helm, September 2, 1822 [LMS 8/5/B]; 
Moffat, January 24, 1823 [LMS 9/1/A]; Melvill, March 26, 1824 [LMS 9/2/B]; ‘Answers to LMS 
Queries’ [LMS 9/2/C]; Moffat, Apprenticeship, 18 40, 64, 79, 87, 89; Thompson, Travels, 91, 135. For 
the attitudes of Read and Anderson to native agents see Read, June 12, 1817 [LMS 7/2/B]; Anderson, 
February 2, 1818 [LMS 7/4/B]. 

125 See Moffat in [50 of 1835, 128]: ‘the chief is invested with full authority to execute the laws, but with 
no discretion to depart from them: he derives this authority from the people, by the election of the 
elders. The laws are made by the council of elders, and alterations may be proposed by any of them, or 
by the chief.’ For a mention of one of the Field-Cornets see E. Edwards, January 8-9, 1825 [MMS: III 
— 1825/2]; but also Burchell, Travels, 1, 357. 

26 Arnot and Orpen, Land Question, 8. 

127 Moffat, Apprenticeship, 11-2. 
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